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The Editor. 

THE problems that confront us in times of peace are often as difficult of 
solution as in times of war. Peace is declared and lands in distant 
seas will soon be under the protection of our flag. America suddenly 
awakes to the fact that a larger horizon is hers, that she is a nation among 
the nations, and that her victorious navy may be measured with the best. 

The finger of destiny has traced for us a larger usefulness, more intimate 
relations with foreign peoples, a greater commerce and a freer trade. To 
compete in this opening market with the firmly established nations of Europe 
we must be as well equipped with brains and taste as they. We have pork, 
corn and wheat, plows and reapers, but we must also have the cultivated 
artistic taste that enters into the thousand and one useful things of manu- 
facture and trade. 

It has taken two generations for England to elevate her taste to a posi- 
tion where she can compete with the continental market. The South Ken- 
sington museum, with its schools of the arts and crafts, is the secret of this 
developed artistic regeneration. In America, we have no school of such 
national scope, no museum of applied arts, that includes so well arranged 
and historic a collection of the world's wealth in the forms of beauty. 

Before the Centennial exposition in 1876, our commercial taste was 
atrocious. It has been improved wonderfully since. Any concerted move- 
ment toward the establishment of a museum of decorative art, in its broad- 
est application, in Chicago would create a standard of taste and reflect 
itself through the trades so surely and decidedly that Chicago could take 
the lead in international trade in not only meats and breadstuffs, but in all 
manufactured articles when taste and culture, rather than raw materials, 
would dictate the value. The endowment of such an institution and school 
to supplement the splendid work being, and already done by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and other art schools would be an enduring monument to 
the founder and an ever-increasing blessing to the city. A trip through 
our streets during jubilee week might have demonstrated clearly enough 
that our general public taste needed cultivation at once. It is the duty ot 
those who appreciate the value, commercial as well as aesthetic, of good 
taste to lead in its cultivation. Chicago is wonderfully situated in the 
center of the country, is developing manufactures at a surprising rate, and 
with its schools and libraries, its colleges and institutions, its vast popula- 
tion of wide-awake — if crude and uncultivated — citizens, can easily take 
the lead in this secondary education of the Fine Arts and establish a stand- 
ard of taste that will have its value in international trade, to say nothing of 
its intrinsic pleasure to the maker, and the satisfaction and comfort it would 
give the one who finally buys and owns. 



